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A. 


Abelard. Peter, value of his letters, 417. 
Africa, Eastern, Travels and Adventures 
in, descriptive of the Zoolus, their 
manners, customs, &c., with a sketch 
of Natal, by Nathaniel Isaacs, 1— 
the Cape of Good Hope, #b.—emigra- 


tion thither at the close of the war, 2 
—second emigration in 1809, ib.— 
prosperous condition of the British 
settlers, 6.—simultaneous irruption of 
the Caffres, 3—distress of the inha- 
bitants, 4—the sufferers seek an asy- 
lum in Natal, 6—nature of the coun- 
try ib.—character of Mr. Isaacs’ book, 
ib,—and of a‘ Narrative of a Journey 
to the Zoolu Country, by Captain 
Allen Gardiner,’ 7—sketches of the 
interior, 9—an elephant hunt, 10—an 
execution, 11—a review, 12—a dance, 
tb.—a massacre, ib.—murder of King 
Chaka, 14—first missionary establish- 
ment at Natal, 18—natural history, 
23—the Caffre nation a pastoral one, 
24—possibility of increasing the popu- 
lation a hundred-fold, 5.—manner in 
which the new settlers should conduct 
themselves, 26. 

America and Europe. See Europe. 

Ancient Collections of Private Letters. 
See Letters. 

Arago, M., his vindication of Dr. Thomas 
Young, 302. 

Archdeaconry of London in the twelfth 
century, state of, 453. 

Architects, British, Transactions of the 
Institute of, 524—mischiefs of the 
percentage system, ib,—papers on the 





newly introduced mode of building 
termed concrete, ib.—cob-walls of the 
cottages of Devonshire and Cornwa’i, 
527—derivation of the word cob, 523 
—mode of constructing cob-walls, 529 
—varieties of cob, 1b.—antiquity of 
cob, 531—traced from the time of Cain, 
ib.—the watch-towers of Hannibal 
built of concrete cob, 537—cob brought 
into the west of England by the Phe- 
nicians, 539. 

Architecture, 62—inferiority of all our 
recent public buildings to the contem- 
porary edifices of foreign sovereigns, 
63—the present system a nursery for 
jobs, 64— innovations perpetrated oa 
the law-courts, &c., i6.—new Bucking- 
ham-house, 1/.—amateur commissiun, 
65—narrow feeling which animates 
our professors of architecture, 66—re- 
strictions imposed on the artists as to 
the style of their plans for the houses 
of parliament, 66—defence of the Go- 
thic school, 67—the Grecian schovl, 
73—our architectural coup d’essai in 
Regent-street, 74—church of St. Pan- 
cras, 76—porticos in Regent’s-park, 
1b.—the club-houses, #6.—the Athenian 
style the source and fountain of good 
architecture, 77—the Roman style, ib. 
—works of Wren and Jones, 78—in- 
novation suggested by Mr. Purser, i. 
—St. George’s-hospital, 16. — contro- 
versies on the National Gallery and 
the Commission on the Houses of 
Parliament, 79. 

Ariosto, remarks on the poetry of, 48. 

Army, manners and morals of, in the 
twelfth century, 425. 

Austin, 
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Austin, Mrs., her preface to M. Cousin’s 
Report on the Educational System in 
Prussia, 307. 

Austria, policy of, 327—happy condition 
of its inhabitants, ib—state of educa- 
tion ia, 330—its criminal code, ib. 

Authorship, present condition of, in Eng- 
land, 321. 


B. 


Basque provinces, social and political 
state of, 278. 

Bavaria, sketch of the king of, 331— 
progress of the fine arts in, i+,—crimi- 
nal code of, 7. 

Benson, Rev. Christopher, his ‘ Letter to 
the Bishop of Lincoln, on the proceed- 
ings of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners,’ 197, See Cathedral Esta- 
blishments. 

Berlin, 305. 

Boiardo, his Orlando Innamorato cha- 
racterized, 48. 

Booksellers of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, 444. 

Brewery, Barclay and Perkins’s, de- 
scribed, 499, 

British Fishes, History of, by Williain 
Yarrell, F.L.S., 334—its appearance 
the dawn of a new era in the natural 
history of England, #b.—the subject 
especially interesting to Britons, 335— 
our fisheries a nursery for seamen, 2b, 
—-practicability of making our rivers, 
&c., a source of emolument, ib.—and 
of naturalizing the goramy of India 
and other species,in this country, 336— 
canal in St. James’s-park, 339—origin 
and progress of ichthyology, is.—phy- 
siology of fishes, 343—the author's 
arrangement of the several families, 
346—perches, 347—modes of making 
water-souchy, ib.—the weevers, 348— 
red mullets, 249— gurnards, 350— 
trawling described, ib. — sticklebacks, 
352—gilt-head and Spanish bream, id. 
—teeth of fishes, 353—receipt for 
dressing sea-bream, i.—the mackerel 
family, 354—their supposed migra- 
tions, 355—the doree, 356—grey mul- 
lets, 357—the fishing-frog or angler, 
358—carp, tench, &c., ib,— mock 
pearls, 360—pikes, &c. ib.—salmon, 
trout, &c., 361—smelts, 363—the her- 
ring family, ib.—cod, haddock, whiting, 
&c., 364—turbot, brill, &c., 16.—eels, 
&c., 365—the file fish, 368—royal 
sturgeons, ib.—lampreys, 369—scarcity 
of food in the Scotch islands, and on 
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the coasts of Ireland, 370—prejudice 
of the Celtic tribes against fish and 
fishing, 76, 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, his ¢ Opinions in 
the Council of State,” by Baron Pelet, 
473—the St. Helena romances, 75.— 
M. Pelet’s idea of Buonapartean his- 
tory, b.—rage for personal distinctions 
in France, 476—Napoleon’s maxims 
concerning legislative assemblies, 479 
—opinions on public instruction, 480 
—administration of justice, 481—the 
gendarmerie, 482—corporal punish- 
ments, ib.—the clergy, 483—the con- 
scription, 484—dress of the troops, 485 
—management of the national bank, 
486 — Madame Recamier, 487 —the 
Buonaparte family, 1b.—first appear- 
ance of Napoleon, 488— peace of 
Amiens, 489—object of the infraction 
of the treaty, 490—murder of the Duke 
d’Enghien, 16.—designs against Paris, 
1b.—his generals, 493—his senate, 494 
—merits of M, Pelet’s book, 496—and 
of the translation, id. 


Cc. 


Cambacéres, Memoirs of, 406—the work 
an impudent fabrication, ib—the au- 
thor’s former impositions, 407—Me- 
moirs of Madame de Genlis, ib.—of 
Madame Campan, il,— Las Casas’ 
Memorial de St. Heléne, i6.— Memoirs 
of Robespiere, 410—of Fouché, ib.—of 
Madame de Créqui, ib.—of Madame 
Fars, Vicomtesse de Fosse-Landry, 
41l—of the Duke of Rovigo, i6.—and 
of Madame du Barri, 412—the author’s 
account of the way in which he hashed 
up the ‘ Mémoires of Louis XVIII,’ i. 

Cape of Good Hope. See Africa. 

Carnarvon, Earl of, his * Portugal and 
Gallicia, with a Review of the Social 
and Political State of the Basque Pro- 
vinces,’ 254. See Portugal. 

Cathedral Establishments, 197—recom- 
mendations of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, ib6,—lukewarmness of the go- 
vernment in defence of the church, id. 
— proposed destruction of our cathedral 
establishments, ib.—no organ more es- 
sential to the health and vigour of the 
church, 199—the question of right 
considered, 201—trusts and corpora- 
tions protected by our old constitu- 
tional law, 203—Kurope indebted to 
corporations for all its liberty, know- 
ledge, and power, 204—cathedral es- 
tab euts the oldest corporations 
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in the kingdom, 205—original inten- 
tion of the donors of cathedral pro- 
perty, 206—natural use of these esta- 
blishments, 208—causes of the decay 
of the church, 213—consequences of 
an active parochial ministry without 
the counterpoise of a collegiate body, 
219—Romanism and Ult:a-Protes- 
tantism the two great enemies of the 
church, 221—learning the only wea- 
pon with which they can be encoun- 
tered, ib.—decrease in the number of 
the Dissenters, 228. 

Celtic tribes, prejudice of the, against 
fish and fishing, 370. 

Chevalier, Michel, his ‘ Lettres sur I’ A- 
mérique du Nord.’ See Europe and 
America. 

Church Commission, 196, See Cathe- 
dral Establishments. 

Cicero, his eulogium on Piso, 200. 

Classical education, hints on, 80. 

Clergy, practices of, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, 429. 

Cob walls of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
524. See Architects. 

Conversation, effect of party feeling on, 

Cooper, J. Fenimore, his ‘ Residence in 
France, with an Excursion on the 
Rhine, and a Second Visit to Switzer- 
land? 497. See Europe and America. 

Copyright Act, a perpetual one recom- 
mended, 321. 

Ciéqui, Madame de, her * Memoirs’ a 
complete forgery, 410. 

Cuba, her meritorious struggles in the 
pursuit of national prosperity, 498. 
Cust, Sir Edward, his ‘ Letter to Sir 

Robert Peel, on the Expediency of a 
better System of Control over Build- 
ingserected at the Public Expense,’ 

61. See Architecture, 


D. 


Damiani, Peter, curious extracts from his 
letters, 418 

Dean of Badajos, a tale, by William 
Stewart Rose, 465. 

Demosthenes, panegyric upon, 114, 

Diogenes, 118. 

Dissenters, decrease in the number of 
the, 228. 

Drama, decline of the, in England, 322. 

Dreams, Peter of Blois’ advice concern- 
ing, 445, 





E. 


Ecclesiastical Commission, 197, See 
Cathedral Establishments. 

English society, grand essentials to suc- 
cess in, 319, 

Epicurus, philosophy of, 119. 

Europe and America, 497—‘ Lettres sur 
PAmérique du Nord, par Michel Che- 
valier,’ 2.—* Residence in France, 
&e., by J. Fenimore Cooper,’ ib— 
pre-eminence of the Anglo-Saxons 
over the nations of the Latin group, 
tb.—intercourse between Havre and 
New York, 499—Dover and Calais, 
ib.—England the queen of industry, 
#b.— Barclay and Perkins’ brewery, 1. 
communication between Paris and Lon- 
don, +6.—America, 500—war between 
General Jackson and the Bank, ib.— 
its effects on the condition and pros- 
pects of Philadelphia, 16.—episode of 
the Savannah branch bank, 16.—inter- 
nal communication in England and 
America, 503—canals and railroads 
in progress, ib.—contentions between 
rival companies, 504—engineers, 505 
—conduct and discipline of the la- 
bourers, ib.— mischiefs of the truck 
system, 506—viabinity of the French 
territory, 507—its inland navigation, 
1b.—and railroads, 508 — Brussels, 
Malines, and Antwerp railroad, %.— 
question as to the carriage of heavy 
goods by railroads, 509—recent public 
works of Paris, 510—colonization of 
Algiers, 511—French posting, 16.— 
American leanings in favour of mo- 
narchical institutions, 513—slavery, 
518—case of the Cherokees, ib.—fash- 
ionable life in New York, i. 

European literature, acquirements indis- 
pensable to an historian of, 31. 

Exeter, Bishop of, his ‘Charge at the 
Triennial Visitation,’ 197—his‘ Letter 
to the Bishop of Lincoln,’ 253. See 
Cathedral Establishments. 


F. 


Fame, love of posthumous, vindicated, 


Ferrey, Ben., his answer to ‘Thoughts 


on rebuilding the Houses of Parlia- 
ment,’ 61. See Architecture. 

Fishes. See British Fishes. 

Fox, Mr., his apostrophe on the march 
to Paris, and conquest of France, 


F Galluszi’s 








G. 


Galluzzi’s ‘ History of the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany’ characterized, 397. 

Gardener, Captain Allen F, R.N., his 
‘ Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu 
Country, in South Africa.’ See Africa. 

George I, his character, 177—his three 
mistresses, ib. 

George IL., his character, 180. 

Germany and the Germans, 297—causes 
of the ignorance of the English public 
regarding, i6.—‘ Germany in 1831, by 
John Strang,’ t.—general character of 
the work, 298—and of ‘Sketches of 
Germany and the Germans, by an 
Englishman resident in Germany,’ ib, 
—Hamburgh one of the best starting 
points for a tour, 299—singular ano- 
maly in its legislation, ib.—iacility af- 
forded to insolvency, ib.—rancorous 
persecution of the Jews, 300—periodi- 
cal press of Germany, 302—-- the 
Hamburgh Theatre, 303—Mecklen- 
burgh novility, .—and geese, 304— 
approach to Berlin, #b.—its public 
buildings, 306—constitution of the 
Prussian monarchy, 1b.—social state 
of its subjects, 308—checks upon the 
undue exercise of the prerogative, 309 
—state of the nobility, 312--the Crown 
Prince, 313—foreign policy, th.—com- 
mercial league, 314—flourishing state 
of its manufactures, ib.— jurisprudence, 
315—literary and scientific characters 
of Germany, 316—their social position, 
317—eagerness in Germany for the 
mystic ‘von,’ 321—the drama, 322— 
music, 323—society in Berlin, i6.— 
the court circle, 32i—present state of 
nm 325—Leipzig, i6.—Dresden, 

326—portrait of Tieck, %6.—his Svirées, 
#b.—the Dresden Gallery, ib.—port:ait 
of Retzsch, 327—policy of Austria, id. 
—happy condition of its inhabitants, 
#b.—Vienna, ib.—state of education, 
329—and literature, :b.—criminal code, 
330—Bavaria, ib.—objects of interest 
at Munich, t.—progress of the fine 
arts, 331—literature, #b.— criminal 
code, tb.—society, ib.— Duchy of Ba- 
den, 332—Augsburg, 1/.—the Allge- 
meine Zeitung, ib.—Stuttgardt, ib. 

Glory, love of, vindicated, 109. 

Gurwood, Lieutenant-Colonel, his ‘ Dis- 
patches ot Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington” See Wellington. 








H. 


Hakewell, ArthurWilliam, his‘Thoughts 
on rebuilding the Houses of Parlia- 
ment,’ 61. See Architecture. 

Hall, Captain Basil, his translation of 
Baron Pelet’s ‘ Napoleon in Council.’ 
See Buonaparte. 

Hallam, Henry, his‘ Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries,’ 
29—an impartial and comprehensive 
history of European literature a deside- 
ratum, 30—acquirements indispensa- 
ble to an historian of European lite- 
rature, 31—the author admirably qua- 
lified for the task, 33—characteristic 
of his criticism, "34—first dawn of 
letters in Europe after the extinction 
of classical Latinity, 35—Spain, 36— 
France, ib.—Italy, 37—England, i6.— 
state of Latin erudition, and revival of 
Greek, at the commencement of the 
fitteenth century, 38—characteristics 
of modern romantic poetry, 40—deve- 
lopment of an ardent thirst for clas- 
sical literature in Italy, 42—court of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, 43—faults and 
excellencies of Politian’s Latin poetry, 
ib.—description of Lorenzo at his villa, 
tb.—writings of Leonardo da Vinci, 
45—the Morgante, ib.—the Orlando 
Innamorato, 48—the Orlando Furioso 
49—character of Luther, 52—system 
of Paracelsus, 56—the Prince of Ma- 
chiavelli, 58—his ‘ Discourses,’ 59. 

Hamburgh. See Germany. 

Hamilton, W. R., his ‘ a to the 
Earl of Elgin on the new Houses of 
Parliament, 61,80. See Architecture. 

‘ Hand-book for Travellers on the Con- 
tinent,’ its merits, 327. 

Henry II., characteristic traits of, 457— 
manners of his court, 459. 

Hooper, Richard, on the duty of prayer, 
232 


Hunter, Rev. Joseph, F. S.A. See Re- 
cord Commission. 


I. 


Isaacs, Nathaniel, his ‘ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in Eastern Africa, &c. See 
Africa. 

Jamieson, Mrs., her ‘ Visits and Sketches 
at Home and Abroad,’ 326—her por- 
trait of Tieck, ib—and of Retzsch, 


Juvara, 
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Juvara, T., his ‘ Strictures on Architec- 
tural Monstrosities,’ 61, See Archi- 
tecture. 


K. 


Kemble, Charles, his retirement from the 
stage, 323. 
Klopstock, character of, 301. 


L. 


Lamothe-Langon, M., his ‘Aprés-Di- 
ners de Cambacéres, See Camba- 
céres, 

Landor, Walter Savage, Works of, 108 
—his ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ 
ib.—discordant materials of these dia- 
logues, 1b.—the author’s petty irasci- 
bility, 111—his unfortunate attempts 
at humour or gaiety, ib.—quality of 
his wit, 1.—not happy in his descrip- 
tions, 112—but eloquent when his 
theme is grave or lofty, 6.—skill in 
the conduct of the dialogue, 1}3— 
conversation between Phocion and 
Eschines, ib.—wills, ib.— Demosthenes, 
114—Metaphysicians, 117—Plato, id. 
— Diogenes, 118—Epicurus, 119— 
Cicero, 120—diatribe upon Mr. Can- 
ning and Queen Caroline, 121—Bar- 
row and Newton, ib.—Sir Philip 
Sidney and Lord Brooke, 123—the 
author’s violation of dramatic pro- 
priety, ib.—his abuse of church esta- 
blishments, 126—taxes, 129—chan- 
cery fees, ib—privilege of pardon, 
130—fines, 131—laws of England, 
1b.—capital punishments, 132—‘ Pe- 
ticles and Aspasia,’ 135—* Reflec- 
tions on Athens at the decease of Pe- 
ticles, 138—the author’s politics, 139 
—his scheme of a representative peer- 
age, 140—his tragedy of ‘ Count Ju- 
han,’ 141—‘Gebir,’ 143—his Latin 
poems, 144—his ‘Satire upon Satirists, 
and admonition to Detractors,’ 147. 

Languages, dead, on the study of the, 


Law and lawyers of the twelfth century, 
picture of, 425. 

Leonardo da Vinci, eulogy on the writ- 
ings of, 45. 

Letters, Ancient Collections of Private, 
4\4—the little use made of them by 
historians, 416—merits of Seneca’s 
letters, ib—Cyprian’s letters, ib,—the 
collections of Basil, Augustin, and 
Jerome, ib.—private letters of the 
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eleventh and twelfth centuries, 417— 
their value, as presenting a picture of 
the every-day life of the time, #,— 
curious extracts from the letters of 
Peter Damiani, 418—habits and man- 
ners of the religious ladies of France, 
423—pictures of monastic life, 16.— 
lawyers of the twelfth century, 425 
—manners and morals of the army, 
ib.—condition of England, 427—con- 
duct of the bishops’ officials, 428— 
practices of the clergy, 429—luxury 
and gluttony, 430—clerical dandyism, 
434—picture of Sicily in the twelfth 
century, 439—state of manners and 
morals, 442—and of learning, ib.— 
John of Salisbury, 443— Pope Syl- 
vester II., 444 — booksellers, i6— 
astrology, fortune-telling, dreams, 445 
—superstition on meeting a monk, 446 
—touching for disease, ib,—sketch 
of the life of Peter of Blois, 446— 
state of the archdeaconry of London, 
453—character of Pope Victor, 455 
—bribery practised in the court of 
Rome, 456 — characteristic traits of 
Henry II., 457—progress and man- 
ners of his court, 459—portrait of the 
Prior of Dover, 462. 

Literature of the ancients, present mode 
of instruction in, 80, 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, description of, at his 
villa, 43. 

Luther, character of, 52. 


M. 


Machiavelli, excellencies and sins of his 
‘Prince,’ 58—remarks on his ‘ Dis- 
courses,’ 59. 

Manners of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries. See Letters. 

Matrimony, advice on, 122. 

Mecklenburg, nobility of, 304. 

Monastic life, pictures of, in the twelfth 
century, 423 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, her 
* Letters and Works,’ edited by her 
great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe, 147 
—remarkable circumstances connected 
with this publication, 149—~ Lady 
Mary’s journals, #b.—character of the 
additional letters, 152—specimens of 
her ante-nuptial correspondence, 153 
—her elopement, 154 — omissions, 
misdates, misnomers, and discrepan- 
cies pointed out, 158—specimen of 
Lady Mary's best style, 159—charac- 
teristic traits, 160—cause of Lady 
Mary’s prolonged separation from her 
2a - husband, 
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husband, 163—account of her son, 165 
—her interview with him, 166—me- 
lancholy conclusion of his career, 168 
—Lady Mary’s verses on the Duke of 
Marlborough, 172—her ‘ Account of 
the Court of George I. at his acces- 
sion, 174—and Mr. Wortley’s ‘ State 
of Party, ib—cause of Horace Wal- 

le’s dislike to Lady Mary, 181— 
instances of the mode in which anec- 
dotes are altered and falsified, 185— 
Lady Mary’s personal conduct and 
real character, 186—Pope’s unmanly 
charges against her, 187—her health 
and diet, 188—picture of her by Ho- 
race Walpole, ib.—her appearance 
and manners on her return to land, 
195—her death, 196. 


N. 


Napoleon in Council. See Buonaparte. 
Natal, sketch of. See Africa. 
National Gallery. See Architecture. 


P. 


Palmerston, Lord, effects of his foreign 
policy, 328. 

Paracelsus, his system, 56. 

Pardon, the right of, 130. 

Pelet de la Lozére, Baron, his ‘ Napo- 
leon in Council.’ See Buonaparte. 
Periodical press, its influence on litera- 

ture, 302. 

Peter of Blois, his letters, 417—his va- 
rious learning, 442—sketch of the 
life of, 446, 

Petrarch, value of his letters, 417. 

Piso, eulogium of Cicero on, 200. 

Plato, his ‘ Republic’ criticised, 117. 

Popes of Rome, their Church and State, 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, by Leopold Ranke, 371— 
their character less marked and com- 
manding than those of the former 
century, ib.—pontificate of Sextus V., 
372—re-action against Protestantism, 
ib.—immense losses suffered by the 
popedom, t4.—powers at the command 
of the papacy to arrest the growing 
defection, 375 — influence and ex- 
ertions of the Jesuits throughout Eu- 
rope, 377—internal feuds of the Pro- 
testants, 378—death of Luther, 379— 


neutral ground — by Melanc- 
pal 


thon, 1b.—success 0 in Ba- 
varia, 380—and in the inions of 
Austria, 381—exertions of Rodolph II. 





in favour of Romanism, 38]1—submis. 
sion of the Protestants, ib.—effects of 
these religious revolutions on the ec- 
clesiastical architecture of southern 
Germany, 382—character of SextusV., 
383—his projects of aggrandizement, 
38i—and exertions to prevent the ac- 
cession of Henry IV. to the throne of 
France, 385— his monition against 
Venice, ih,—concludes a new league 
with Spain, 388—his death, ib.—brief 
pontificates of Urban VII., Gregory 
XIV., and Innocent IX., i6.—Cardi- 
nals Montalto, Santorio, Ascanio Co- 
lonna, and Aldobrandino, 389—pon- 
tificate of Clement VIII., 390—abso- 
lution of Henry IV., ib.—incorporation 
of Ferrara with his temporal domi- 
nions, 2.—feuds between the Jesuits 
and Dominicans, ib.—re-admission of 
the Jesuits into France, 392—ele- 
vation of Cardinal Borghese to the 
papal throne, ib.—character of Paul 
V., ib.—-general ascendancy of Roman- 
ism during his papacy, 393—advance- 
ment of the Romish cause in France, 
#b.—and in Germany, 394—short pon- 
tificate of Gregory xv, ib.—foundation 
of the College de Propaganda Fide, #. 
—and beatification of Ignatius Loyola 
and Xavier, %.—papal missionaries 
in the East, 395—accession of Urban 
VIIL., ib.—total change in the appear- 
ance of the court, ib.—an effective 
military force raised, ib,—Rome once 
more the centre of E an politics, 
396—transactions relating to England, 
ib—the accession of James I. cele- 
brated at Rome, 6.—Anne of Denmark 
a secret Roman Catholic, 397—con- 
federacy of the Catholic powers for the 
subjugation of England, ib.—Ireland 
to be the portion of the Pope, 398— 
estrangement between the Pope and 
the Emperor of Germany, 400—peace 
of Westphalia, ib. — expiration of 
Roman Catholic re-action, 1b.—In- 
nocent X., 402—Alexander VII., ib. 
—revival of Nepotism, ib.—character 
of Innocent XI. ib,—his efforts to re- 
duce the papal expenditure, 403—his 
conflict with Louis XIV.,i+.—and dis- 
approval of the persecutions against the 
Pro’ its, ib.—accession of Clement 
XI., 404—state of Rome and of the 
Roman territory at the close of the 
seventeenth century, 1d. 

Portugal and Gallicia, with a View of 
the Social and Political State of the 
Basque Provinces, by the Earl of Car- 
narvon, 255—general character of - 

work, 
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.work, 255—impromptu Constitution 
forced on the Portuguese by Dom 
Pedro, 255—right of Dom Miguel to 
the crown, 256—the author’s arrival in 
Lisbon, ib.—his early bias in favour of 
the new Constitution, ib.—and final 
testimony against the present policy 
of England, ib,—dislike and oe | 
with which Englishmen are regarded, 
257 ;—Oporto, %6,—Count Villa Flor, 
.ib,—tour into the province of Tras os 
Montes, 258—revolt against the Char- 
ter, ib.—character of this mountaineer 
race, ib,—visit to the Entre Minho e 
Douro, 259—visit to Gijon, 261 — 
arrest at Lugo, 262—perilous accident 
in Catalonia, ib.—return to Portugal, 
265—Dom Miguel at Lisbon, 266— 
his reluctant acceptance of the Charter, 
tb.—danger of intervening a forei 
force to repress a national spirit, 269 
—the author sent under surveillance 
to Lisbon, 276—reflections on Portu- 
guese revolutions, 276—social and 
political state of the Basque provinces, 
278 — policy of England towards 
Spain, 281—the Change Alley and 
Downing Street pamphlet examined, 
ib.—results of British military inter- 
vention in the Biscayan contest, 293. 
Prayer, as an instrument of Chris- 
anig man, better than preaching, 
2. 
Prussia. See Germany. 
Piickler Maskau, Prince, his ‘Tutti 
Frutti’ quoted, 310. 
Pugin, A. Welby. See Architecture. 
Pulci, characteristics of his Morgante, 
47. 


Purser, Charles. See Architecture. 
Pusey, Edward Bouverie, D.D. See 
Cathedral Establishments. 


R. 


Railroads, progress of, in England, Ame- 
rica, France, and Belgium, 503 

Ranke, Professor. See Popes of Rome. 

Record Commission, Report of, with 
Minutes of Evidence, satiny so 
tary Reports respecting our Records 
ve nee 1799 nr. 1860, ib.—Royal 
Commissions of from 1800 to 1836, ib, 
—charges against the Commission, id. 
—Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to inquire thereinto, ib.—manner 
in which the duties of the Commis- 
sioners have been performed, ib.—I. 
As to the preservation and arrange- 
ment of the records, %.—II. As to the 





rendering of them more accessible to 
the public, 547—III. As to the print- 
ing of such of them as they might deem 
most important, 551. 
Rome and the Roman territory, state of, 
during the seventeenth century, 404. 
Rose, William Stewart, Rhymes by, 465. 


Salisbury, John of, his letters, and various 
learning, 443. 

Saxony, present state of, 325. 

Seneca’s letters, merits of, 416. 

Sicily, picture of, in the twelfth century, 
439. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his Arcadia, 123. 

rover dag Rev. Edward, his ‘ History of 
the Reformation in France’ charac- 
terized, 394. 

Smith, Rev. Sidney, his ‘ Letter to Arch- 
deacon Singleton on the Kcclesiastical 
Commission,’ 197,205. See Cathedral 
Establishments. 

Society, English, grand essentials to suc- 
cess in, 319. 

Society, reception of the learned in, 318, 

Spain, policy of England towards, 281. 

Strang, John, his Germany in 1531, See 
Germany and the Germans. 


T. 


Theatre, never the strictly natural amuse- 
ment of England, 323. 

Tieck, M., portrait of, 326. 

Touching for disease, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, 446, 

Truck system, mischiefs of the, 506. 


U. 

Upcott, William, Original Letters, Ma- 
nuscripts, and State Papers, collected 
by, 414, See Letters. 

V. 

Victor, Pope, his character, by Peter of 
Blois, 455. 

Vienna, picture of, 327. 

w. 


Wellington, Duke of, second and third 
volumes of his ‘ Dispatches, = 


y 





588 


by Lieut. Colonel Gurwood,’ 82— 
mass of curious, lively, and most in- 
structive matter contained in these 
volumes, 83—characteristic features 
of the Duke’s military character, 16.— 
his negotiations with the Marhatta 
chiefs, 84—picture of an Indiau sove- 
reign, 85—the paramount importance 
of preserving his own and the national 
honour ever uppermost in the Duke's 
mind, 87—his anxiety to preserve the 
peace amongst his officers, 89—his 
calm but decided mode of reproving 
insubordination, 9J—gentle manner in 
which he took the unmerited censures 
of his superiors, 91—his instructions to 
Colonel Wallace on the duty of secrecy 
in the conduct of official business, 92 
—his directions to an officer how to 
fight a battle with a regular army of 
the natives, 97—lecture on the best 
mode of repairing past disasters, 99— 
his generous warmth in defending his 
officers, unjustly attacked, or in sup- 
porting their claims to advancement, 
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102—his keen sense of the neglect of 
government in the case of his own 
advancement, 103—and anxiety to 
leave India, 104— picture of the 
Duke’s mind at a moment when he 
could not have dreamed of his subse- 
quent renown, #b,—state of the British 
power in India after the peace which 
the Duke concluded, 106. 


Wilkins, W., his ‘Apology for his De- 


signs of the Houses of Parliament,’ 61. 
See Architecture. 


Y. 


Yarrell, William, F.L.S., his ‘ History of 

British Fishes’ See British Fishes. 

Young, Dr. Thomas, his theory of light, 
302. 


Zoolus. See Africa, 
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